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For “* The Friend.”’ 


Indians of the Six Nations. 
(Continued from page 314.) 

The statement contained in the narrative 
of John Hilborn’s captivity, of the barbarity 
of the white man who formed one of the at- 
tacking party, corresponds with similar ac- 
counts preserved by other writers. Hecke- 
welder relates several instances in which their 
ferocity was rebuked by their red companions. 
Daring the revolutionary war, one of these 
white men joined a party of Indian warriors 
who were going out to attack the settlers on 
the Ohio River. The chief of the expedition 
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the Christian Indians; yet as they passed 
near a settlement of these converts, the white 
man, unmindful of the orders he had received, 








who were planting potatoes in their field, and 
although the captain warned him to desist, 
he still obstinately persisted in his attempt. 


















BE, The chief, in anger, immediately took his gun 
hia, from him, and kept him under guard until 
ss they had reached a considerable distance from 
aot the place. Heckewelder received this account 
from the chief himself, who on his return sent 
— word to the missionaries that they would do 
f Sed well not to go far from home, as they were in 
r too great danger from the white people. 
i Many of my readers are no doubt familiar 
7 with the indignant outburst of Lord Chatham 
grace in the British Parliament (often introduced 
at her into school reading books of fifty years ago), 
art in rotesting against the employment of the 
t of & ndians as allies, in the attempt to reduce 
jod gh revolted colonies to submission. Lord 





Chatham’s heart was stirred at the thought 
of the barbarities that might be inflicted there- 
by on his white brethren and their families. 
But he might have strengthened his argument 
by referring to the inhumanity of drawing 
into this contest a people who had nothing to 
do with the matters in dispute between the 
colonies and the mother country, and who, 
Whatever the issue of the stru gle, were cer- 
tain to be severe sufferers. But, as Robert 


















































ples of morality; and in its prosecution the 
Spirit of the Evil One is permitted almost un- 
limited sway ; therefore it is not surprising 
that the counsels of humanity and religion 
were set aside, and the agents of the British 


























































had given strict orders not to molest any of 
the white men who lived with their friends|P 


attempted to shoot two of the missionaries|i 


Hall said, war is a reversal of all the princi-|¥ 
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Government ordered to persuade the Indians 
to take up the hatchet. 

But, though unable to resist the influences 
brought to bear upon them, some of these 
were clear-sighted enough to see that they 
were sacrificing their lives in a cause, in which 
they had no real interest. This was mani- 
fested in a remarkable speech addressed to 
the British officer in command at Detroit, by 
Captain Pipe, a chief of the Delaware Nation. 
The speech has been preserved by Hecke- 
welder, who was present when it was de- 
livered, and who thus describes the occasion : 


“Tt is well known that it wasa part of the system 
of the British administration to employ the savages 
to subdue those whom they called their revolted 
subjects. The Delawares, in general, as I have be- 
fore related, having in vain endeavored to remain 
neutral, took part with the Americans. Captain 
Pipe, however, with a party of the Wolf tribe, joined 
the English in the beginning of the war, and soon 
after repented it. But it was too late. He was now 
reluctantly compelled to go out against the Ameri- 
cans with the men under Ris command. On his re- 
turn from one of those expeditions, he went to make 
his report to the British commandant at Detroit, by 
whom he was received in state at the council house, 
in the presence of a great number of Indians, British 
officers and others. There were several missionaries 
resent, among which I was. The chief was seated 
in front of his Indians, facing the commandant. 


short stick. After a pause of some minutes he rose, 
and addressing the governor, delivered the follow- 


ing s h: 

aS Farum (Here the orator stopped, and turn- 
ing round to the audience, with a face full of mean- 
ing, and a sarcastic look, which I should in vain 


voice, as addressing himself to them ;)—‘ I have said 
ather, although, indeed, I do not know why I am 
to call him so, having never known any other father 


as brothers. But as this name is also imposed upon 
us, I shall make use of it and say: (Here he fixed 
his eyes on the commandant.) 

“* Father! Some time ago you put a war hatchet 
into my hands, saying: Take this weapon and try 
it on the heads of my enemies the long knives, and 
let me afterwards know if it was sharp and good. 

“*Father! At the time when you gave me this 
weapon, I had neither cause nor inclination to go to 
war against a people who had done me no injury ; 
yet in obedience to you; who say you are my father 
and call me your child, I received the hatchet ; well 
knowing that if I did not obey, you would withhold 
from me* the necessaries of life, without which I 
could not subsist, and which are not elsewhere to be 
procured but at the house of my father. 

“¢ Father! You may, perhaps, think me a fool, 
for risking my life at your bidding, in a cause, too, 
by which I have no prospect of gaining anything ; 
for it is your cause and not mine. It is your concern 
to fight the long knives ; you have raised a quarrel 
amon yourselves, and you ought younialves to 
fight it out. You should not compel your children, 
the Indians, to expose themselves to danger for 
our sakes. 

“* Father! Many lives have already been lost on 





* “Tt will be understood that he speaks here through- 
out for himself and his nation or tribe, though always 
in the first person of the singular, according to the In- 
dian mode.” 


He held in his left hand a human scalp tied to a 


attempt to describe, he went on in a lower tone of 


‘your account!—Nations have suffered and been 
, weakened !—Children have lost parents, brothers 
and relatives !—Wives have lost husbands !—It is 
not known how many more may perish before your 
, war will be at an end! 

| “* Father! I have said that you may, perhaps, 
‘think me a fool, for thus thoughtlessly rushing on 
your enemy !—Do not believe this, Father! Think 
not that I want sense to convince me, that although 
|you now pretend to keep up a perpetual enmity to 
the long knives, you may, before long, conclude a 
peace with them. 

“*Father! You say you love your children, the 
Indians. This you have often told them ; and in- 
deed it is your interest to say so to them, that you 
may have them at your service. 

““* But, Father! who of us can believe that you 
can love a people of a different color from your own, 
better than those who have a white skin, like your- 
selves? 

“* Father! Pay attention to what I am going to 
say. While you, Father, are setting me* on your 
enemy, much in the same manner as a hunter sets 
his dog on the game; while I am in the act of rush- 
ing on that enemy of yours, with the bloody destruc- 
tive weapon you gave me, I may, eee, happen 
to look back to the place from whence you started 
me, and what shall I see? Perhaps, I may see my 
father shaking hands with the long knives ; yes, with 
those very people he now calls his enemies. I may, 
then, see him laugh at my folly for having obeyed 
his orders; and yet I am now risking my life at his 
command! Father! keep what I have said in re- 
membrance. 

““* Now, Father! here is what has been done with 
the hatchet you gave me.’ (Handing the stick with 
the scalp on it.) ‘I have done with the hatchet 
what you ordered me to do, and found it sharp. 
Nevertheless, I did not do al/ that I might have done. 
No, I did not. My heart failed within me. I felt 
compassion for your enemy. Innocence} had no part 
in your quarrels ; therefore I distinguished—Is 
I took some live flesh,t which, while I was bringin 
to you, I spied one of your large canoes, on which 
put it for you. In a few days you will receive this 


than the French, and considering the English only | flesh, and find that the skin is of the same color with 


your own, 

“* Father! I hope you will not destroy what I 
have saved. You, Father! have the means of pre- 
serving that which with me would perish for want. 
The warrior is poor and his cabin is always empty ; 
but your house, father! is always full.’ ” 


Heckewelder adds, “I wish I could convey 
to the reader’s mind only a small part of the 
impression which this speech made on me and 
on all present when it was delivered.” He 
says the officer to whom it was addressed 
“obeyed the orders of his superiors in em- 
ploying the Indians to fight against us, but he 
did it with reluctance, and softened as much 
as was in his power the horrors of that abom- 
inable warfare.” J. W. 





Doing Good—Dr. Johnson was rather a 
rough and unpolished diamond, but never- 
theless he uttered many sententious and wise 
maxims, and among others the following: 
“ He who waits to do a great deal of good at 
once will never do anything.” 





* “Meaning his nation, and speaking, as usual, in 
the first person.” 

+ “ Meaning women and children.” 

t “ Prisoners.” 
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Lastly, in view of the account for our re. — 





For “The Friend.” 
Simplicity’in Houses and Furniture. 

The Discipline of Philadelphia Yearly Meet- 
ing advises, that its members keep out of the 
corruptions of the world in vain and needless 
things and fashions ; and in apparel, buildings, 
and furniture of their houses. Also that they 
“ avoid immoderation in the use of lawful things, 
which, however innocent in themselves, may 
thereby become hurtful.” 

As the accumulation of wealth with some 
among us places “immoderation in the use of 
lawful things”—allusion being more particu- 
larly now to large and costly dwellings, re- 
quiring much outlay for furniture with the 
modern multiplication of gewgaws—within 
the easy reach of these, it is well for them and 
for us all to bear in mind that the acquired 
means or pecuniary ability to indulge in super- 
fluities and inconsistencies is no authoritative 
sanction for deviations from that Gospel strict- 
ness and Christian moderation which the 
secret pleadings of best wisdom lead into, 
even into “the simplicity that is in Christ.” 

Should it not be our aim, with respect to 
indulgence in these lawful things, to do noth- 
ing that shall in any wise balk the Christian 
testimony of Truth or of our religious Society 
in the view and mind of others? To so care- 
fully guard against superfluity or any display, 
that nothing be allowed which shall cause our 
influence to be prejudicial to our fellow-men, 
or that shall take up too much of our own 
time and attention? And also—a point ever 
to be guarded against—that we prove not by 
any outward act or conformity to custom, 
that we are not the self-denying followers of 
a meek and lowly Saviour, who counsels 
against conformity to the world and its spirit ; 
and whose apostle beseeches us, as “ strangers 
and pilgrims,” to abstain from those 9m 
“which war against the soul.” On this sub- 
ject, a writer in the early part of the present 
century, closely presses the admonition, be- 
cause of what might be the triumph of the 
enemies of the cross of Christ:—“ We may, 
though having eyes, be yet so blind as not to 
see the glaring open contrariety exhibited in 
the allowed practice of the day, to the plain 
doctrines and uniform example of a world-re- 
nouncing Lord; such blindness may (through 
our conformity to its manners) come upon us 
that are professors ; but this, I think, we may 
be assured of, that the enemies of the Lord 
Jesus, Deists and Infidels of every class, are, 
and will continue to be more quick-sighted ; 
the broad sneer of derision will be on their 
countenances ; sarcastic strictures will be free- 
ly allowed and remain unrepelled. ‘These 
pilgrims and strangers, say they, seem to get 
a little reconciled to this foreign clime, though 
so far from their native country and their 
father’s house; this howling wilderness, as 
they call it, appears, some how or other, to 
have received a manure that hath so enriched 
the soil as to render it capable of producing 
very pleasant fruits, even to their refined 
taste ; and like us who know of no better por- 
tion than our good things in this life, they 
seem to sit down, each under his own vine 
and under his own fig-tree ; so that, though it 
seems we are to be forever separated at the 
end of the journey—they raised up to ever- 
lasting glory for having followed, as they 
phrase it, a crucified Lord, and we consigned 
to shame and everlasting contempt for having 
denied Him, yet we really seem to be travel- 
ling in the same direction ; at least we go in 


THE FRIEND. 


great harmony together, and walk through 
this vale of tears as friends.’” 

That worthy man, John Woolman, says: 
“The superfluities of our own houses are 
against us.” And, being careful that doctrine 
and life should be coincident, he further gives 
portions of his experience :—“‘Tbrough the 
revelation of Jesus Christ I had seen the hap- 
piness of humility, and there was an earnest 
desire to enter deeply into it.” Again, “ My 
mind, through the power of Truth, was in a 
good degree weaned from the desire of out- 
ward greatness, and I was learning to be con- 
tent with real conveniences, that were not 
costly.” Again he writes: “O that our eyes 
may be single to the Lord! may we rever- 
ently wait upon Him for strength to lay aside 
all unnecessary expense of every kind, and 
learn contentment in a plain simple life. How 
happy is it to be content with a little, to live 
in humility, and feel that in us, which breathes 
out this language, Abba! Father.” The writer 
trusts to being excused for one more selection 
from the records of this excellent man, viz: 
“T may thankfully acknowledge, that I often 
feel pure love beget longings in my heart, for 
the exaltation of the peaceable kingdom of 
Christ, and an engagement to labor according 
to the gift bestowed on me, for promoting an 
humble, plain, temperate way of living : a life 
where no unnecessary cares and expenses may 
encumber our minds, or lessen our ability to 
do good; where no desires after riches or 
greatness, may lead into hard dealing ; where 
no connexions with worldly minded men, may 


abate our love to God, or weaken a true zeal! of God in the Oberland.” 








spective stewardships, how desirable that 
nothing indulged in for this short probation. 
ary span, either as it respects our especial ae. 
countability forthat which has been entrusted 

or that accountability which extends to, and 
embraces our influence over others, may stand 
in our way, either retrospectively from the 
bed of death, or in the preparedness called for 
at the final, awful judgment extending to in. 
finitude. The relation concerning Dr. John. 
son and his friend David Garrick, is somewhat 
to our purpose. The former, after being taken 
over and shown the expensive dwelling and 
stylish furniture the latter had lately gotten, 
said to him: “Ah David! David! These are 
what make death beds terrible.” Repeating, 
“these are what make death beds terrible.” 





For “‘ The Friend,” 


The Friends of God. 


(Concluded from page 316.) 

There have come down to us other name 
conspicuous among the Friends of God, 
Tauler of Strasburg, “the great Preacher of 
Repentance,” and Suso, or the “ Blessed 
Amandus,” the Rhineland knight, are a 
sketched in other papers. Henry of No 
lingen, the two noble ladies Margaretha and 
Christine Ebner of Bavaria, and Rulman Mer 
win, a merchant of Strasburg, and founder of 
a convent, and his wife, were of this honored 
number. 

But one, Nicolas of Basle, stands distin 
guished among them as “The great Friend 
With a brief refer. 


for righteousness: a life wherein we may dili-| ence to him, I will conclude this paper. 


gently labor for resignedness to do or suffer 


He was the son of a rich merchant of Basle, 


whatever our heavenly Father may allot for| and born about the year 1308. At the ageof 


us, in reconciling the world to himself.” 


15, his father took him to travel with him in 


It is recorded of Richard Reynolds, that) foreign countries. A few years after, his 
though “possessed of an annual income of} father died, and his mother when he was 24 
many thousands, his style of living remained| years old. He had a boyhood friend, a yo 
perfectly simple ; there was every needful and) knight, who persuaded him “to give up busi- 
substantial comfort, and an open-handed readi-| ness and come with him in quest of adven- 


ness to provide for the enjoyment as well as! tures.” 
convenience of those who shared his hospi-| affairs to leave. 


tality ; yet without display, or indulgence in 
luxuries ; hence, but a small proportion of his 


Nicolas consented and arranged his 
“The two young friends set 
forth on their travels like two young knights 
of romance ; they distinguished themselves by 


income was spent upon himself—the remain-| feats of arms at tournaments; they went as 


der flowed in the continuous bountiful stream 
of a well-regulated and catholic benevolence.” 

The compiler of the account of R. Reynolds, 
thus truthfully represents: “There are too 
many who seem to think that they are at 
liberty to bestow any amount of expense 
which their means will admit of on their per- 
sonal gratifications ; forgetting that they are 
responsible to the Author of all their bless- 
ings for the right employment of that which 
He has placed in their hands.” 

The writer trusts that it is with a feeling 
of pure love that these things are submitted 
to the readers of “ The Friend.” Wishing to 
accuse no one, the desire simply has been that 
the pure mind in all may be stirred ; that in 


welcome visitors from one castle to another, 
where they were in high favor with noble 
ladies, whom they led to brooks and pleasure 
gardens, and sang lays to them, and told them 
stories of travel.” The two friends fell in love 
with two beautiful and noble maidens. The 
young knight was soon married. But as 
Nicolas belonged to the burgher class, the 
kinsmen of his loved Margaretha rejected 
with scorn his suit for her hand. 

He returned home, “the bright day-dream 
of leading a knightly life, over.” After sim 
years of waiting, and of unwavering fidelity 
on the part of Margaretha, her mother and 
kinsmen consented to the marriage, and the 
day of betrothal (or engagement) was fixed. 


these, as in other respects, we may let our/The night before, he knelt in his room to pray, 


moderation and simplicity be known unto all 
men; and that those alike who set the ex- 
ample alluded to, and those who may be tempt- 
ed to follow, especially our young Friends, 


and asked that a sign might be given him 
whether it was right for him to enter into the 
marriage state or not. As he remained upom 
his knees, the figure of the Saviour seemed t0 


may strive more to adorn the Gospel of our] appear to him, and to utter the words, “Stand 
Lord Jesus Christ in all things, than to let the} up, renounce the world, take up thy cross and 


mind out after worldly show and greatness, 
or the excesses and superfluities which, though 
they do not satisfy, are at the same time so 


and natures. 





follow me.” 
He resolved at once to give up his prospect, 
and to devote his life to God. 


decision, saying she should never marry ; 





; Margaretha, © 
congenial to our natural unrenewed hearts] when she heard all, acquiesced at once in thé” 
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a 


ve 


ve him all her jewels, with the request that 

would use them for God’s service. Whether 
this is the Margaretha Ebner, before men- 
tioned, is not known. 

Nicolas was now despised and forsaken by 
bis friends. He let his residence, and too 


«g quiet house with a garden” among the 


dwellings of the poor. He wished to have 
iven up all his wealth, but it was revealed to 
him that he should keep it and use it for his 
Master. 

For two years he lived a quiet, lonely life, 
at the end of which “in spite of self-renun- 
ciation, meditation and prayer, his soul was 
far from rest.” He felt that he must go 


THE FRIEND. 


ber of the most intimate friends of Nicolas|herds, and for the past year or two the Plain 
came to live with him “in the quiet house|Indians bave been in great distress owing to 
with a garden,” forming a little brotherhood|the scarcity of this, their principal food. The 
of thirteen. One of these was a Jew named|reports of the agents contain frequent refer- 
Abraham, whom Nicolas bad been told in ajence to this state of things, to the relief ex- 
vision to go and seek, before he knew any |tended by the government, and to the efforts 
thing of him. He took the name of John, and|to encourage those Indians to cultivate the 
became one of the most attached followers of|land for subsistence. 

Nicolas. From this band of disciples, messen-} The Blackfeet, Assiniboines and Crees, had 
gers were sometimes sent into distant coun-|crossed the boundary line in the autumn of 
tries to remain and send word of what went/1879, in pursuit of the buffalo, which bad re- 
on, or to convey messages to or from the|mained further South than usual, and at the 
Friends of God. date of the report still remained in the United 

Nicolas kept up a vast correspondence, and |States territory. 
sometimes went himself long and perilous} The Indians in British Columbia were in a 
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deeper, and two years more followed of “spirit-|journeys, mysteriously appearing where his|favorable condition, the catch of fish, on which 
ual struggles.” This part of his experience is} presence was needed, and as suddenly depart-|they largely subsist, having been abundant, 


related in the account of Tauler in another 
paper, and need not be repeated here. After 
deep search and exercise, and penitent con- 
trition as he saw himself, and of agonizing 
prayer as he felt his need, a soul-satisfying 
and mind-illuminating revelation of his Sa- 
viour was granted him, and he entered into 
the rest and joy of a life united to Christ. 

He continued a layman, but henceforth 
devoted himself to the service of his Lord “in 
seeking to turn others from sin to God.” He 
did not think it would be right for him to 
preach, but he became a teacher of preachers, 
monks and priests. 

Among the first whom he influenced for 

ood was his early friend the young knight, 
who had deserted him when he became re- 
ligious. But now hearing that he had been 
unfaithful to the wife “ won in the old bright 
days of their friendship,’ Nicolas met him 
and warned him of his sin. His friend was 
at first very angry, but as Nicolas drew him 
to his little garden and talked with him, he 
became tendered and penitent. He came to 
live happily with his wife, and his attachment 
to Nicolas was restored. 

The personal power and influence of Nicolas 
over individuals was wonderful, bringing them 
to submit to his counsel, even when, as in the 
case of Tauler, he put them upon long and 
— courses of discipline. He seems to 

ave been, more than any other, the centre 
of the circle of the Friends of God—a circle 
comprising men and women of all ranks and 
conditions. They did not form a sect outside 
the Church, nor a religious order within it, 
but their association included priests, monks. 
nuns, knights, and rich merchants and their 
wives, scattered through many nations o 
Europe ; yet “joined together by the bond of 
a common inner religious life,” and by a com- 
mon recognition of Nicolas as a spiritual 
leader. 

Two special points in his teaching were— 

Ist. Union with God, which requires self- 
renunciation as a necessary condition. 

2nd. The indwelling of the Holy Spirit in 
souls that have attained to that union. 

He enjoined austerities as a means of sub- 
duing the flesh to the Spirit, and the sub- 
mission of the human will to the Divine, but 
not as any longer necessary when such ends 
are gained. He did not subvert the existing 
Church order, but respected it. He observed 
outwardly the distinction between priest and 
layman, but taught that as regards the inner 
life, they who are united to God need no 
priestly mediation, nor priestly instruction, 
since they are dwelt in and inspired by his 
Spirit. 

Between the years 1350 and 1360, a num- 





ing when his errand was done. and the supply of furs large. The capture of 
Troublous times came, and times of perse-|fur-seals and sea-otters had been a source of 
cution to these Christians. wealth and prosperity. In one neighborhood 
The last meeting of the brotherhood of thir-|they had tried salting and exporting fish on 
teen was called by Nicolas, in obedience to a|their own account, and were desirous of es- 
revelation he had had in a dream. They all|tablishing a cannery for fish, on the co-opera- 
gathered, some from distant countries, one|tive principle. 
from Milan, one from Genoa, and two from| The means of subsistence of the Indians in 
Hungary. They had a remarkable meeting,|the Eastern provinces vary with location. 
and continued together for a number of days. |Some reside in districts where they can culti- 
Once, when sitting all together by a stream, |vate the land to advantage, and are engaged 
they seemed to hear the voice of an invisible|in agriculture. Others are employed in vari- 
speaker, and to receive a commission from|ous kinds of labor and depend on the wages 
heaven, commanding their services in different |they receive. Another class dwell in villages 
lands, and encouraging them with the promise|and manufacture baskets or fancy articles 
that God would send deliverance to his Church.|which are sold to merchants or peddled by 
Nicolas discharged them from further obe-|the makers—others obtain a living by fishing, 
dience to him, and the brotherhood disbanded, |and shooting porpoises, and some by hunting 
the members going in different directions. jand trapping. 
Nicolas himself, attended by his faithful John; The reports contain frequent references to 
and one other, went into Austria. the evils occasioned by the illegal sale of 
We get one more glimpse of the great Friend |spirituous liquors to these people. 
of God. Years after the dispersion of the J. W. 
little brotherhood, a martyr fire was kindled 
in Vienna, and with two of his faithful dis- 
ciples, Nicolas, at a far advanced age, almost 
90, is last seen in the flames. But the victim (Concluded from page 315.) 
at the stake, is a victor crowned; and the| William Penn, in speaking of the Society 
flames of the final holocaust of the veteran of Friends in its rise, aye: “ Their character- 
saint seem transfigured into the chariot to istic, or main distinguishing point or principle 
bear him in triumph to the mansions above. |was the light of Christ within, as God’s gift 
J. B. |for man’s salvation.” And he speaks of the 
first step towards our salvation from dead 
D __,,, | works, as being a sight of our sinful condition. 
__ For “The Friend.” |« For of light comes sight, and of sight comes 
Canadian Indians. sense and sorrow; and of sense and sorrow 
I have received through the kindness of J.|comes amendment of life.” And in another 
T. Gilkison of Brantford, Ontario, a copy of piace he says; “ That which the people called 
the Report of the Department of Indian Af-|Quakers lay down as a main fundamental in 
fairs for the year ending 12th mo. 31st, 1880./religion is this, ‘That God, through Christ, 
It is an octavo pamphlet of 327 pages, con-|hath placed his Spirit in every man, to inform 
taining detailed statements of the condition|him of his duty, and to enable him to do it.’” 
of each of the numerous Indian bands under|And he says, “they called it the light of 
the care of the British Government. Christ within man, which is their ancient and 
The whole number of Indians is estimated | most familiar phrase.” Were they an ignorant 
at 105,690—of whom about one-third are lo-|people? Did they not have the same Serip- 
cated in British Columbia, west of the Rocky |tures that we have? Did not they have the 
Mountains, one-third in Manitoba and the|same unerring and infallible Spirit to guide 
North West Territories, and the remaining|them that we have? How is it with us now, 
one-third in the eastern provinces of Ontario, |their professed followers? Are we walking by 
Quebec, Nova Scotia, Xe. the same rule and minding the same light? 
The Indians of the North West Territories, | How often did George Fox exhort the people 
known as the Plain Indians, have heretofore|to “mind the light.” Is there not great 
depended for their subsistence on the Buffalo, |danger now, in our partially blind condition, 
whose range formerly extended for a great|of our following a transformed light, and mis- 
distance north and south, even into Texas,|taking it for the true light? Great is the 
on the extensive plains which lie to the east-|deceivableness of unrighteousness in them 
ward of the Rocky Mountains. The increase|that perish. Satan’s skill is great in producing 
of the white settlements, and the slaughter of|similitudes. Almost every thing in the true 
thousands of these animals for their valuable|church, bas its counterfeit in the false ehureh, 
skins, have lessened the numbers of these;Hence the necessity of keeping a single eye 


ee 


Light. 


For “‘ The Friend.”’ 


West Branch, Iowa, 2d mo. 1881. 
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to our infallible guide—the true light—the 





life and the light of men. 

If the spiritual eye is kept single unto Him, 
and no mundane object suffered to intervene 
and eclipse its brightness, “the whole body 
shall be full of light, as when the bright shin- 
ing of a candle doth give thee light.” Then 
thou wilt have no longer need of outward 
lights to guide thee to heaven, for the inward 
word of the Lord will be as “a lamp to thy 
feet, and a light to thy path.” “The sun shall 
be no more thy light by day; neither for 
brightness shall the moon give light unto 
thee ; but the Lord shall be unto thee an ever- 
lasting light, and thy God thy glory, and the 
days of thy mourning shall be ended.” 

It is said that “light is sown for the right- 
eous.” If so, it is our privilege to reap and use 
it as the bread of life; and as the gift of God 
to a fallen world, for our life and salvation. 
And, we might say, it is sown broad-cast all 
over the inhabitable world. “Upon whom 
doth not his light arise?” But are we saving- 
ly “enlightened with the light of the living ?” 
“Lord, lift up the light of thy countenance 
upon us ;” so “in thy light shall we see light.” 
“Oh send out thy light and thy truth; let 
them lead us ; let them bring us unto thy holy 
hill, and to thy tabernacles,” O God! 

The prophet says of Christ, the Light: “It 
is a light thing that thou shouldest be my 
servant, to raise up the tribes of Jacob, and 
to restore the preserved of Israel: I will also 
give thee for a light to the Gentiles, that thou 
mayest be my salvation unto the end of the 
earth.” But “the god of this world hath 
blinded the minds of them which believe not, 
lest the light of the glorious gospel of Christ, 
who is the image of God, should shine unto 
them.” So “they put darkness for light, and 
light for darkness.” “ And what communion 
hath light with darkness?” But of the true 
believers it is said: “ Ye are the children of 
light, and the children of the day ;” so “ walk 
as children of light,” “that ye should show 
forth the praises of Him who hath called you 
out of darkness into his marvellous light,” 
“ And from the power of Satan unto God.” 
“Then shall thy light break forth as the morn- 
ing, and thy health shall spring forth speedily ; 
and thy darkness be as as the noon day.” 

D. H. 

Dublin, Ind., 4th mo. 25th, 1881. 


A Peculiar People. 


BY B. T. ROBERTS. 

Let us notice a few particulars which dis- 
tinguish the people of God. 

They are peculiar : 

1. In their spirit. People of the world are 
proud—Christians are humble. No matter 
what their station or talents or circumstances, 
they are distinguished for their humility. 
They are never haughty nor proud, nor scorn- 
ful. They are meek under injuries, patient 
under provocations, forgiving to those who 
wrong them, cheerful and hopeful in adver- 
sity, long-suffering and full of compassion and 
kindness. In these respects true Christians 
are peculiar. There has been a great change 
in their temper and disposition in many re- 
—. They are unlike the world and unlike 
their former selves. 

2. Intheiraims. They live to do good and 
not simply to enjoy life. They strive to lay 
up for themselves treasures in Heaven, in- 
stead of treasures on earth. They seek to 
please God rather than men. 
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3. They are peculiar in their manner of 
living. No matter how poor, they are neat 
and clean; no matter how rich, they are not 
luxurious and extravagant. They make no 
show, no ostentatious display ; in every thing 
they are models of simplicity. Whether they 
need to, or not, they practise economy that 
they may have means to relieve the destitute 
and to promote God’s blessed cause. 

4. They are peculiar in their dress. While 
they do not wear uniforms, like soldiers; yet 
they wear nothing for ornament. They obey 
both the letter and the spirit of God’s com- 
mand, “ Whose adorning let it not be that out- 
ward adorning of plaiting the hair, and of 
wearing of gold, or of putting on of apparel ; 
but let it be the hidden man of the heart, in 
that which is not corruptible, even the orna- 
ment of a meek and quiet spirit which is in 
the sight of God of great price.”—1 Pet. iii. 
3, 4. The doctrine taught by so many preach- 
ers that “it matters not bow one dresses, he 
can be a Christian in finery, as well as in a 
plain dress,” is plainly unscriptural. It isa 
flat contradiction of the Bible. Such preach- 
ers can have but a very inadequate idea of the 
responsibility resting upon them. A saint 
does not feel like a sinner, he does not act like 
a sinner, and it is equally plain that he does 
not look like a sinner. 


5. True Christians are peculiar in their con- 


versation. They do not talk like other people. 
They speak a pure language. As becometh 
saints, let not “filthiness nor foolish talking 
nor jesting,” “be once named among you; but 
rather giving of thanks.” In any general, 
social gathering a person who observes this 
— will be peculiar. His language may 

e the same in its grammatical construction 
which other people use, but the candor, and 
seriousness and charity which characterizes 
the conversation of a saint, makes him ob- 
served wherever he may be. 

6. They are peculiar in their amusements. 
They do not go to the world for their plea- 
sures. They find their enjoyments in the ser- 
vice of God,—in worshipping Him, in doing 
good to their fellow men and trying to make! 


them virtuous and happy.—Larnest Christian.| }¢ never could be noble to harm the poor and weak; 


—-- 


Selected, 
WHAT DO THE CHILDREN READ? 


Tell me, O fair young mother, 

- Counting your household joys, 
Rich in your sweet home-treasure, 
Blest in your girls and boys; 

After the school is over, 
Each little student freed, 
After the fun and frolic, 
What do the children read? 


Dear little heads beut over, 
Scanning the printed page; 
Lost in the glowing picture, 
Sowing the seeds for age. 
What is the story, mother, 
What is the witching theme, 
Set like a feast before them, 
Bright as a golden dream ? 


Letters though small and simple, 
Words though as feathers light, 
Make on the snowy background 
Positive black and white. 
Yet more enduring, mother— 
Fruit from the smallest seed— 
Will be the pure or baneful 
Thoughts that the child may read. 


Look at the towns and cities 
Scattered throughout the land ; 

Hidden in nook and corner, 
Gathers the reading band. 


Millions of growing children 
Drink from the magic spring; 
Look to it that your darlings : 
Drink of no deadly thing. 4 


Make them your sweet companions, 
Lead them along the way, 

Safe through the paths of learning, 
Needful in their young day; 

So that the tone be healthy, 
Truthful in word and deed, 

Then you with joy may ever 
Know what the children read. 





Selected. 
THE OPEN DOOR. : 
The mistakes of my life are many, 
The sins of my heart are more, 
And I scarce can see from weeping, 
But I come to the open door. 


I am lowest of those who love Him, 
I am weakest of those who pray, 

But I’m coming as He has bidden, 
And He will not say me “ Nay.” 





My mistakes his love will cover, 
My sins He will wash away, 

And the feet that shrink and falter 
Shall walk through the gates of day. 


If I turn not from bis whisper, 
If I let not go his hand, 

I shall see Him in his beauty, 
The King in the far-off land. 


The mistakes of my life are many, 
And my soul is sick with sin, 
And I scarce can see for weeping, 

But the Lord will let me in. 





Selected, 
WHAT MIGHT HAVE BEEN. 

It might have been that the sky was green, and the 
grass serenely blue; 

It might have been that grapes on thorns, and figs on 
thistles grew ; ; 

It might have been that rainbows gleamed before the 
showers came ; 

It might have been that lambs were fierce, and bears 
and tigers tame; 

It might have been that cold would melt, and summer 
heat would freeze ; 

It might have been that ships at sea would sail against 
the breeze— 

And there may be worlds unknown, dear, where we 
would find the change 

From all that we have seen or heard, to others just as 
strange— 

But it never could be wise, dear, in haste to act or speak; 


It never could be kind, dear, to give a needless pain; 

It never could be honest, dear, to sin for greed of gain; 

And there could not be a world, dear, while God is 
true above, 

vn right and wrong were governed by any law bat 
ove. 


Praise Your Wife—If you wish to make 
and keep your wife bappy, give her a loving 
word occasionally. Ifshe takes pains to make 
you something pretty, don’t take it with only: 

« Yes, it is very pretty. Won't you hand 
me my paper?” Loving praise will lightes 
labor wonderfully, and it should be freely bey 
stowed. A case in point: : 

I called on a friend one day and found het 
up to her eyes in work. “0, dear,” she said, 
“this is one of my days; everything goe 
wrong and I haven't got a thing done!” ~ 

“ Let me help you,” I said. 

“No, no,” she replied, gently pushing mé 
into the sitting room, “I’m going to leave 
everything and rest a while; but I must just 
wipe up this slop first,” pointing to an ugly 
spot which disfigured the pretty oil cloth. 

Just as she stooped to do it her husb 
came in; he didn’t see me, but went right # 
his wife. One quick lift, and he placed b 
on her feet, and taking the cloth from 
hand, wiped up the spot himself. 














































































“There, busy-bee,” he said, “you've done 

gough to day. You've tired yourself all out 

ing my favorite dinner. Now I think I'd 
fore the rest till to-morrow.” 

Ispoke to him then, and he sat with me a 
few minutes before going down town. Shortly 
after my friend came in, looking very much 
amused. 

«J guess I was in the dumps,” she said, 
Jaughing, “for I’ve finished ; and everything 
bas gone swimmingly since E. came in.”— 


anmnutbicatialy 
Selected for ‘“‘ The Friend.” 

How happy is the condition of that intel- 
Jectual being who is sensible of his Maker's 
presence from the secret effects of his mercy 
and loving kindness. 

The blessed in heaven behold Him face to 
face, that is, are sensible of his presence as we 
are of the presence of any person whom we 
look upon with our eyes. There is, doubt- 
less,a faculty in spirits by which they appre- 
hend one another as our senses do material 
objects, and there is no question but our souls, 
when they are disembodied, or placed in glori- 
fied bodies, will, by this faculty, in whatever 
part of space they reside, be always sensible 
of the Divine Presence. We, who have this 
veil of flesh standing between us and the 
world of spirits, must be content to know 

| that the Spirit of God is present with us by 
the effects which He produceth in us. 

Our outward senses are too gross to appre- 
hend Him ; we may, however, taste and see 
how gracious He is, by his influence upon our 
minds, by those virtuous thoughts which He 


awakens in us, by those secret comforts and! 
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twixt his soul and the sight of that Being|nominally soldiers of Christ, but really only 
who is always present with him, and is about|watch-tinkers—they keep back part of the 


to manifest itself to him in fulness of joy. 

If we would be thus happy, and thus sensi- 
ble of our Maker’s presence, from the secret 
effects of his mercy and goodness, we must 
keep such a watch over all our thoughts, that 
in the language of the Scripture, his soul may 
have pleasure in us. We must take care not 
to grieve his Holy Spirit, and endeavor to 
make the meditations of our hearts always 
acceptable in bis sight, that He may delight 
thus to reside and dwell in us. 
nature could direct Seneca to this doctrine, 
in a very remarkable passage among his epis- 
tles: “There is a Holy Spirit residing in us, 
who watches and observes both good and evil 
men, and will treat us after the same manner 
that we treat Him.” © 

But I shall conclude this discourse with 
those more emphatical words in Divine reve- 
lation, “If a man love me, he will keep my 
word ; and my father will love him, and we 
will come unto Him, and make our abode with 
Him.”—From the Spectator. 


-_- 


Charles Lamb to Young Men.—The waters 
have gone over me, but out of the black 
depths could I be heard, I could ery out to 
all those who have but set a foot in the peril- 
ous flood. Could the youth to whom the 
flavor of bis first wine is delicious as the open- 
ing scenes of life, or the entering upon some 
newly-discovered paradise, look into my deso- 
lation and be made to understand what a 
dreary thing it is when a man shall feel him- 
self going down a precipice with open eyes 
and a passive will—to see his destruction and 


The light of 


refreshments which He conveys into our|have no power to stop it, and yet feel it all! 
souls, and by those ravishing joys and inward |the way emanating from himself; to see all/price means extending use in India, in the 


satisfactions which are perpetually springing! 


godliness emptied out of him, and yet not able 


up, and diffusing themselves among all the|to forget a time when it was otherwise; to 


thoughts of good men. He is lodged in our 


bear about him the piteous spectacle of his 


price. 


Quinine versus Opium in India and China. 

It is familiar to persons interested in Indian 
progress that the experiments begun, ten or 
twelve years ago, for naturalizing in certain 
parts of India the best varieties of the cin- 
chona, or Peruvian-bark tree, have been at- 
tended with most remarkable success, and 
with beneficial effects still more remarkable. 
In the treatment of the fevers and other forms 
of disease endemic in India, the employment 
of quinine has long been a chief means of cure 
and of prevention. But the increasing de- 
mand has raised the cost of the important 
drug to a point which rendered its use im- 
possible to millions and tens of millions of the 
poorer classes of India. Hence it occurred 
to a few of the more enterprising spirits in 
the Indian Government that vigorous efforts 
should be made to acclimatize the cinchona 
tree itself in certain districts of India and in 
Ceylon. 

The experiments have been entirely sue- 
cessful, and there are now in various stages 
of growth probably millions of cinchona plants 
already yielding the Peruvian bark so plenti- 
fully and perfectly that the price of quinine 
has fallen in Ceylon and other parts to about 
two rupees (3s. 6d.) the ounce, and to fifty 
cents the ounce for preparations of a diluted 
strength ; and there is the strongest proba- 
bility, we may almost say certainty, that ix 
six or seven years the Indian production of 
quinine will be.so large, and the price so low, 
that it will become a considerable article of 
export ; bearing in mind that every fall in 


cure and prevention of fever and disease, and 
therefore the cure and prevention of want 
and suffering among the poorest class of the 


very essence, and is as a soul within the soul! own ruin; could he see my fevered eye— native population. 
to irradiate its understanding, rectify its will,!feverish with the last night’s drinking, and 


purify its 


ofman. How happy, therefore, is an intel- 


leetual being who, by prayer and meditation, | death out of which I ery, hourly, with feebler 


the folly ; could be but feel the body of the 


Speculations are now arising concerning 


— and enliven all the powers feverishly looking for to-night's repetition of | the probable destination of the exports of 


|quinine from India which are now, so to say, 


“insight ;” and there is good reason for assum- 


by virtue and good works,* opens this com-joutery, to be delivered—it were enough to|ing that among the largest and most constant 
munication between God and his own soul!|make him dash the sparkling beverage to the | customers for cheap quinine from India would 


Though the whole creation frowns upon him 
and all nature looks black about him, he has 
his light and support within him, that are 
able to cheer his mind, and bear him up in 


tion. 


» earth, in all the pride of its mantling tempta-|be China. The opium consumed in China is 


in by far the largest degree taken as medicine 
by the millions of cultivators who inhabit the 


Keeping Back Part of the Price—It is re-|low, swampy tracts of country which border 


the midst of all those horrors which encom-|lated of a chief of an Irish clan, that when he! the great rivers, and are devoted principally 
ass him. He knows that his helper is at|came tobe baptized, centuries ago, he held up| to the growth of rice. 
and, and is always nearer to him than any-|out of the water his right hand. When ask-| From these large tracts of country, fever 
thing else can be, which is capable of annoy-|ed what that act meant, he replied that he!and the diseases for which quinine is the 
ing or terrifying him. In the midst of cal-|withheld that member from God’s service,/specific remedy, are never absent; on the 
umny or contempt he attends to that Being|that with it he might war against a hostile|contrary, they are the constant and dreaded 
who whispers better things within his soul,|clan. With scarcely less folly do some Chris-|scourge with which human life bas there to 
and whom he looks upon as his defender, his/tians hold back part of their money, their time contend, and opium is employed as the medi- 
glory, and the lifter up of his head. In his|or influence from God, and think that He will|cine easiest to be bad and as the cheapest. 
deepest solitude and retirement he knows accept the rest. To be a faithful follower of But if quinine could come into competition 
that he is in company with the greatest of| Jesus we must allow nothing to come between} with opium, and by dint of a lower price ob- 
beings, and perceives within himedlf such real| us and Him. tain the preference, there is every reason to 
Sensations of his presence, as are more delight-| A soldier who went to war took with him| believe that the immense superiority of quinine 
ful than anything that can be met with in the|some of the small instruments of his craft—|over opium as a means of preventing and 
Conversation of his creatures. Even in the|he was a watch-tinker—thinking to make/| curing disease, would in a short time produce 
hour of death he considers the pains of his|some extra shillings now and then while in|a revolution in the Chinese consumption of 
dissolution to be nothing else but the break- camp. He did so. He found plenty of put-|the two drugs ; and that the imports of opium 
ing down of that partition which stands be- tering, and almost forgot that be was a sol-|from India would be replaced by the imports 
dier, so that one day, when ordered off on|of quinine from India, and by this bappy and 
some duty, he exclaimed, “ Why, how can J/simple process a solution would be found for 
0? I’ve got ten watches to mend!” Some/the dangers and uncertainties of the large 
hristians are so absorbed in self-seeking that | opium revenue of India, and still more for the 
they are ready to say to the Master’s call, “I'perplexing moral questions which cannot be 
pray thee have me excused?’ They are separated from the large and direct share of 


* [It is only through the visitations of Divine Grace 
that the soul is enabled to hold communion with its 
Creator ; e unless man co-operates therewith “by 
prayer and meditation, by virtue and good works,” he 
will not be brought into the Divine harmony. This 
was probably the meaning of Addison.—Ep. ] 
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the Indian, and therefore, of the English 
Government, in the maintenance of the opium 
traffic with China.—Pall Mall Gazette. 


For ‘‘ The Friend.” 


os of its people. 
Religious Items, &c. Female Influence.—Gov. St. John, of Kansag 


Priestly Pretensions—Dr. T. W. Chambers, |said in Philadelphia, that when the Prohibj, 

Only One Day at a Time—A certain lady |iD @ short notice, in The Presbyterian Review, |tion Bill wanted one vote of the requisite 
met with a serious accident, which necessi-|0f @ new book by Bishop Kip quietly rebukes |two-thirds in the House of Representatives, 
tated a very painful surgical operation, and|® pretension which on American soil is arro-ja black-eyed little woman went swiftly 
many months’ confinement to her bed. When} gant whether put forward by Papist or|the aisle, and appealed to her husband 4 
the physician had finished his work, and was Protestant Episcopalian: “The title page|change his vote from no to aye for her sake; 
about taking his leave, the patient asked,|tells us that Dr. Kip ‘is Bishop of California,’ }and he did it, and carried the bill. a 
“Doctor, how long shall I have to lie here which we, in common with a great multitude} Ritualistic Dress.— Dean Stanley make 
helpless?” “Ob, only one day at a time,” of Christians, respectfully deny, while cheer-|summary work of the vestment controve 
was the cheery answer; and the poor sufferer fully admitting that he is Bishop of the|He asserts that the dress of the clergy had 
was not only comforted for the moment, but Protestant Episcopal Church in California.” |no distinct intention, symbolical, sacerdota 
many times during the succeeding weary _Useless Waste.—“The amount of Easter |sacrificial or mystical, but originated simp 
weeks did the thought, “Only one day at a gifts and giving has been unprecedented this|in the fashions common to the whole com, 
time,” come with its quieting influence. Ijyear. Some of the florists kept open all night,|munity of the Roman Empire during the 
think it was Sidney Smith who recommended and were busy yesterday morning (Sunday |first three centuries of the Christian Era 
taking “short views” as a good safeguard though it was) delivering the pure white|They were not borrowed, in the first instanee, 
against needless worry ; and One, far wiser|flowers that are considered the choice for|“ from Aaron’s wardrobe, or the Flamen’s 
than he, said: “Take, therefore, no thought Easter Sunday.” So says one of the papers.| vestry,” and, if they symbolize anything, t 
for the morrow. Sufficient unto the day is Oh! religion ; the sins that are committed in|symbolize ideas contrary to those now. ag 
the evil thereof.” thy name. And Bishop Coxe has said: “ I|eribed to them. “The significance of these 
have heard of [places of worship] decorated |dresses, he declares, rests on no historical 
with cut flowers at Easter at an expense of foundation, and there is this wide distinetion 
nearly $100; the offertory alms in the same|between their origin and the origin of the 
rarely reaching the sum of $15, and less than |ecclesiastical vestments of other religions;— 
$50 being the sum total of its contributions the former were intended, not to separate the 
to missions.” |minister from the people, but to make. him 

Presbyterian Congregations in Long Island. in outward show and appearance exactly the 
of the ungodly ; but instead of riding through —One of these at Southold, in the eastern same.” Therefore, ministers in the pulpi 
the main street, he turned through a by-way | Part of the island, was organized in 1640, and and out of the pulpit should dress just as 
to avoid the profane people who were in the|!§ Said to be the oldest body of that denomi- other respectable Christians dress. 









” 





Avoiding the Cross—John Berridge was 
subject to great reproach when he came out 
boldly for the evangelical faith ina degenerate 
age. He says that one day, during his itin- 
eracy, he had occasion to pass through a town 
where he had often met the scoffs and taunts 


streets. Here he was met by a pig-driver, who nation in this county. Originally, it was | eo 
immediately addressed him, and said, “ You|¢losely connected with the State, since only | . re 
cowardly John Berridge, you are ashamed of| members in full communion were allowed to} Natural History, Science, &c. 


your Master, and therefore you skulk along|Vote in the town meeting, or could hold any; Spiders—and Insect Instincts. —Near the” 


here to avoid the cross.” This incident, he} Political office ; and the pastor's salary was river[Artigua] were some fallen-down Wooden 
said, was of incalculable benefit to him; it) Included in the general assessments and col- sheds, partly overgrown with a red-flowered 


spoke to effect to his heart, and be became|lections of the town tax. \vine. Here a large spider (Nephila) built 
more and more determined not to be moved|_ American _Church-Building Fund. — The strong yellow silken webs, joined one ont 
in bold confession of Christ. Protestant Episcopalians recently held a the other, so as to make a complete curtain 

— meeting in New York City to inaugurate a of web, in which were entangled many : 


Elijah’s mantle was a very influential gar-| ovement in assisting to raise $1,000,000 for butterflies, generally forest species, 
ment, and so was an old coat of David Living-|the purpose of aiding in the erection of new when flying across the clearing. I was at 
stone. In a recent paper read before the Bri- — of worship throughout the country. first surprised to find that the kinds that fre 
tish Geographical Society, Chauncy: Maples,| To discourage the needless (may we not say, quent open places were not caught, al 
of the Universities Mission in Eastern Africa, | 8i7ful) expenditure on costly structures of the they abounded on low white-flowered shrub 
tells how, at Matoba, he met a native who kind, it would be wise to restrict the aid to close to the webs; but, on getting 
had on his shoulder an old coat, mouldy, and|Such congregations as will be contented with them, and trying to frighten them within 
yartially eaten away, but evidently of Eng- a modest and inexpensive house, such as befits silken curtain, their instinct taught them 
Tish make and material. On asking where|the followers of Him who was a poor mechanic, |avoid it, for, although startled, they th 
the coat came from, he was told that it was|“ despised and rejected of men.” their way through open spaces and bet 
given him by “a white man who treated black| Reform in Egypt—The Khedive of Egypt|the webs with the greatest ease. It w 
men as his brothers, whose words were always| bas ordered that the ceremony called the |instance of many I have noticed of the 
gentle, and whose manners were always kind ; |“ Dossa” shall cease. This ceremony in cele-jinstinet implanted in insects to avoid tha 
whom, as a leader, it was a privilege to fol- bration of Mohammed's birth-day takes place natural enemies. I shall mention two othem 
low, and who knew the way to the bearts of annually in Cairo, when a sheik on a high-|The Heliconide, a tribe of butterflies peculiar 
all men.” It proved to be Dr. Livingstone’s mettled, richly-caparisoned steed, rides over|to tropical America, with long, narrow, 
coat, and this was the rude African’s descri »-'the prostrate bodies of the fanatical votaries|wings, are distasteful to most animals: I 
tion of the great missionary explorer. H ; ) 
had kept the coat for ten years in memory |killed by the tread of the prancing steed.|again; and small monkeys, which are @& 
of the giver. The incident reveals not only| Religion and civilization said, Stop / _ _|tremely fond of insects, will not eat thems 
the character of Livingstone, but also that of| Business vs. Missionaries.—The material|I have proved over and overagain. Probapyy, 
the African. These savages have hearts, and|@dvancement which is sure to follow the in-|in consequence of this special protectio they 
men should find the way to them. troduction of the Gospel among a people, is}have not needed stronger wings, and ben 

eccaepaento illustrated in the fact that within sixteen|their weak flight. They are also very 

The springs at the base of the Alpine moun-| years nearly five hundred sets of irons for|allowing one to walk close up to flowemon 
tains are fullest and freshest when the sum-/fanning mills have been ordered from a single| which they alight. There is one genus 
mer sun has dried the springs and parched|firm in New York through Missionaries at|transparent wings that frequents the white- 
the verdure in the valleys below. The heat|Harpoot, Eastern Turkey. The native car-|flowered shrubs in the clearing, and I hav 
that has burnt the arid plains has melted|penters have been taught how to make the|sometimes advanced my hand within si 
mountain glacier and snow, and increased|wood-work of these mills, and the introduc-|inches of them without frightening them 
the volume of the mountain streams. Thus,|tion of the machine has proved a great bless-|There is, however, a yellow and black bande 
when adversity has dried the springs of|ing in that region, so that the demand is|wasp that catches them to store his nest with 
earthly comfort and hope, God’s great springs|increasing. Otber agricultural implements|and whenever one of these came about, the 
of salvation and love flow freshest and fullest) are desired, especially the threshing machine, | would rise fluttering in the air, where thé 








to gladden the heart. and the fields of Turkey will surely be better|}were safe, as I never saw the wasp at 


tilled when the Gospel has reached the heariit 


e|—his co-religionists. Every year many are|seen even _— drop them out of their wes | 
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groups of shrubs, trying to pounce on one un- 
awares; but their natural dread of this foe 





them on the wing. It would hawk round the|middlings of wheat by means of electrical at-| Ahab ; and the explanation given for this fall- 
traction. It consists ofa series of hard rubber|ing away from the example of his father is, 





rollers, which are electrified by the friction 
of some suitable material; under these the 









made it rather difficult to do so. When it did 





eatch one, it would quietly bite off its wings, 
roll it up into a ball, and fly off with it. Again, 
the cockroaches that infest the houses of the 
tropics are very wary, as they have numerous 
enemies—birds, rats, scorpions, and spiders: 
their long, trembling antenne are ever stretch- 
ed out, vibrating as if feeling the very texture 
of the air around them; and their long legs 
quickly take them out of danger. Sometimes 
I tried to chase one of them up to a corner 
where on the wall a large cockroach-eating 
spider stood motionless, looking out for his 
prey; the cockroach would rush away from 
me in the greatest fear ; but as soon as it came 
within a foot of its mortal foe nothing would 
force it onwards, but back it would double, 
facing all the danger from me rather than 
advance nearer to its natural enemy. 

To return to the spiders: besides the large 
owner and manufacturer of each web who was 
stationed near its centre, there were on the 
outskirts several very small ones, belonging 
I think, to two different species, one of which 
was probably the male of a Thomisus, the 
males inthis genus being much smaller than 
the females. [I sometimes threw a fly into 
one of the webs: the large spider would seize 
it and commence sucking its blood. The 
small ones, attracted by the sight of the prey, 
would advance cautiously from the circum- 
ference, but generally stop short about half- 
way up the web, evidently afraid to come 
within reach of the owner; thus having to 
content themselves with looking at the pro- 
visions, like hungry urchins nosing the win- 
dows of an eating-house. Sometimes one 
would advance closer, but the owner would, 
when it came within reach, quickly lift up one 
of its feet and strike at it, like a feeding horse 
kicking at another that came near its proven- 
der, and the little intruder would have to re- 
tire discomftited. These little spiders probably 
feed on minute insects entangled in the web, 
too small for the consideration of the huge 
owner, to whom they may be of assistance in 
clearing the web.—Belt’s Nat. Nicaragua. 

Speed at which Wings are Driven —The 
speed at which some wings are driven is 
enormous. It is occasionally so great as to 
cause the pinions to emit a drumming sound. 
To this source the buzz of the fly, the drone 
of the bee, and the boom of the beetle are to 
be referred. When a grouse, partridge, or 
pheasant suddenly springs into the air, the 
sound produced by the whirring of its wings 
greatly resembles that produced by the con- 
tact of steel with the rapidly-revolving stone 
of the knife-grinder. It has been estimated 
that the common fly moves its wings 330 
times per second, that is, 19,800 times per 
minute, and that the butterfly moves its wings 

times per second, or 540 times per minute. 
ese movements represent an incredibly 
high speed even at the roots of the wings ; 
but the speed is enormously increased at the 
ups of the wings, from the fact that the tips 
vegrotate upon the roots as centres.—Frazer’s 
sit Magazine. 


1€ Kighty-three thousand buffalo hides were 
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itie@past falland winter. At this rate the buffaloes 
ill become extinct before long. 







and clings to them till it is brushed away, by 
another arrangement of the machinery, into 
a receiver, while the flour goes along its course 













, dition, furnished to L. P. Gratacap specimens 








middlings are made to pass slowly along a 
shallow receiver, which is kept rapidly shaken, 
so as to bring the bran to the top. The bran 
is attracted to the rollers as it goes along, 


in the trough. A trial machine at the Atlan- 
tic Mills in Brooklyn purifies more than fifty 
barrels of middlings in a day, while its effi- 
ciency does not seem to be at all affected by 
lapse of time or atmospheric changes, and it 
creates no dust. 

How much of instruction and entertain- 
ment the seemingly most barren spot may 
afford to the earnest student is shown by L. 
P. Gratacap in the American Naturalist. No 
place can be more desolate than a block of 
unimproved city lots, especially while it is 
undergoing the “filling-in” process. Man- 
hattan Square, New York, while in this con- 


of one hundred and fifteen species of plants 
belonging to thirty-five orders, besides five 
species of grasses. 
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The revision of its discipline in relation to 




















“for the daughter of Ahab was his wife.” 


The strong influence exerted over each 


other by those who are joined in the most in- 
timate of all relations, wherein they twain 


become as one, is a sufficient explanation of 
the reason of this restriction of marriage con- 
nection to those who are of similar religious 
principles. The force of this reason is greater 
in a state of society like ours, where man and 
woman are regarded, in the eye of the law 
and in popular estimation, as equal in their 
rights, privileges and duties; and where the 
inseparable character of the marriage connec- 
tion, and the prohibition of having more than 
one wife, intensifies the influence of the hus- 
band and wife over one another. 

When the Apostle Paul wrote to the Corin- 
thians, he exhorted them, “ Be ye not un- 
equally yoked together with unbelievers.” 
This was probably designed as a general cau- 
tion, to be applied to their whole intercourse 
with those outside of the Christian commu- 
nity, so that they might not in any thing, or 
by any means, be drawn away from a faithful 
maintenance of their Christian profession. 
But though not applicable to marriage alone, 
it certainly applied to that with a force pro- 
portioned to the degree of influence exerted 
by husband or wife, as compared with that 
of other and less intimate associations. 

Our early Friends were called out from the 
various religious denominations to bear a 
clear testimony to the spirituality of the Gos- 
pel dispensation, to the perpetual headship of 


marriage by the recent Yearly Meeting of|Christ over his Church, to the inutility of all 
Philadelphia, having afresh awakened the at-| ordinances and ceremonies in Divine worship, 
tention of its members to this important sub-|and to the purchased gift of the Saviour, even 


which prohibits the marriage of its members 
with those who do not belong to our religious 
Society. 

Among the laws given to the Jews by the 

Almighty, before entering the land of Canaan, 
was a command that they should not permit 
their daughters to marry the sons of the 
Canaanites, nor allow their sons to marry a 
Canaanite woman—and the reason given for 
this restriction, is, “ For they will turn away 
thy son from following me, that they may 
serve other gods.” 
The subsequent history of the Jews shows 
the wisdom of this regulation, and the evils 
that followed from its violation. Though 
King Solomon had been greatly favored of the 
Lert blessed with power, riches and wisdom, 
and had built the temple for the worship of 
God, yet, when he suffered his affections to be 
drawn out after the daughters of strange na- 
tions, he could not withstand their influence ; 
and it is recorded, that when he “ was old, his 
wives turned away his heart after other gods, 
and his heart was not perfect with the Lord 
his God.” He built places for worship for 
the false gods of “all his strange wives,” for 
Chemosh, the abomination of Moab, for Mo- 
lech, the abomination of the children of Am- 
mon, &e. 

The influence of the Pheenician Jezebel, 
who was a ee of Baal, over Ahab, 


King of Israel, led him to commit much ini- 


' \quity, and brought down Divine judgment on 
ld at Miles City, Montana, alone during the} 


him and his family. 
Of Jehoram, King of Judah, the son of the 
good Jehoshaphat, it is said, he did evil in 


A machinery is now employed in some the sight of the Lord, and walked in the ways 








ject, it seems seasonable to refer to the rule|the Light and power of God revealed in the 


heart of man as that which begins, carries on 
and complétes the work of salvation in every 
one who is saved. They felt this testimony 
to be exceedingly precious, and their mission 
to be a high and holy one, to which every- 
thing else must be made subordinate. Wil- 
liam Penn says of himself and his friends of 
that day: “ We held the truth in the Spirit 
of it, and not in our own spirits, or after our 
own will and affections. They were bowed 
and brought into subjection, insomuch that it 
was visible to them that knew us, we did not 
think ourselves at our own disposal, to go 
where we list, or say or do what we list, or 
when we list. Our liberty stood in the liberty 
of the Spirit of truth; and no pleasure, no 
profit, no fear, no favor could draw us from 
this retired, strict, and watchful frame.” 

To people like these, who were so zealously 
concerned to seek first the kingdom of Heaven 
and the righteousness thereof; and by whom 
every thing was made subordinate to this 
primary consideration, the marriage connec- 
tion would necessarily be regarded, not merely 
as affecting the temporary happiness and pros- 
perity of the parties, but as influencing the 
right discharge of the services to be done here 
for the blessed Master, and the preparation 
for eternal happiness in the world to come. 
They saw that it would be very difficult for 
a man and women properly to uphold the 
varied testimonies given us to bear, when 
weakened by the want of sympathy or the 
discouragements received from their partners 
in life. With this feeling, and from a belief 
that such was the Divine will concerning 
them, the restriction of marriage of our mem- 


ills for removing the coarser bran from the of the kings of Israel, as did the house of|bers with those holding similar religious view, 
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was a principle adopted into our discipline in 
very early days. 

The removal of this restriction, we believe, 
would be the result of diminished zeal in the 
support of our doctrines and testimonies ; and, 
in its effect would tend still further to lower 
the standard of Truth, and render our Society 
a less effective instrument in spreading among 









ciples of the Gospel of our Saviour Jesus 
Christ. It is a satisfaction, therefore, that in|9 
the various remarks made in our late Yearly 
Meeting on the subject of marriage, there was 
no disposition manifested (so far as we re- 
member) to authorize the marriage of Friends 
with those who are not in membership with 
our Society. 










SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 


Untvep Srates.—Trouble is feared with the Nava- 
joe Indians in New Mexico. The rations for them are 


month 7th, 1881. 
females, 163; the number of deaths from consumption 
was 46; from small pox 35; from pneumonia 20, and 
from old age 17. 


tered, 115%; coupon, 116}; 4’s, 1174 ; currency 6’s, 132. 
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50 more than during the corresponding week of last|A subsequent convention will determine the 

year, and 2 less than occurred in the week ending 5th | and the mode of collection of the war indemnity to be 

The number of males was 207, of|levied upon the rebellious tribes, and guaranteed 
Tunis. T 

tion of arms and ammunition on the coast south of 

Tunis. 


Markets, &c.—U. 8. 63, 105}; 5’s, 103§; 43’s regis- 


Cotton.—There was very little movement, but prices 


i . hanged. Sales of middlings were reported at 
men a knowledge of the pure spiritual prin- 10; a 114 cant lb. for uplands an 


New Orleans. 
Petroleam.—Standard white 7} cts. for export, and 


* 


he Bey undertakes to probibit the imports. 


The marriage of the Crown Prince of Austria and the 


Princess Stephanie of Belgium, was consummated with 
much pomp in Vienna on the 10th instant. 


The Mont Cenis Tunnel has been completely blocked 


by a land slip. 


It is stated that Germany has sounded the othe 













exhausted, but, it is said, they are abundantly supplied 
with whisky by speculators. The young men wish for 
war, and have interfered with the United States sur- 
veyors. A military force will be detailed for the pro- 
tection of the latter. 

Secretary Kirkwood has decided that the Northern 
Pacific Railroad has the right, under its charter, to sur- 
vey and build its road across the Crow Indian Reserva- 
tion, on the Yellowstone river, in Montana, and the 
agent of the Crows has been instructed to permit the 
Company to make its surveys accordingly. 

At the opening of the meeting of the U. S. Senate on| 





signed from that bod;. 


which they state that this action is taken in consequence | Western, 24 cts. 
of the unwillingness of the President to take their 
counsel in regard to some of the public offices subject | linseed, 55 cts. ; neatsfvot, 55 a 80 cts. 
to his control ; particnlarly in the removal of General | 
Merritt as collector of the port of New York, and the 
substitution of Judge Robertson in his place. 


Senate, though it is generally expected to be confirmed | $1.28 for pure. 
on the 18th. 





of unnecessary mail service on eight steamboat routes 
in the South, thus effecting a saving of about $75,000 






per year. Other reductions and discontinuances of un- 
necessary routes will be made in different parts of the | 
country from time to time. 

Indictments have been found in New York against | 
the captains of thirteen ocean steamships for violation 
of law in carrying an excess of passengers. 

Professor W. L. Dudley, in a lecture at Cincinnati, | 
announced the discovery by John Holland, of that city, | 
of a process for fusing and moulding iridium, a metal | 
hitherto considered incapable of being formed into bars. | 
The method consists in applying phosphorus when the | 
ore is brought to a white heat and afterwards elimina- | 
ting the phosphorus by means of lime, applied with 
great heat. The new metal, which has the appearance 
of steel, is next in hardness to the ruliy. 
that it does not rust, cannot be injured by acids, and 
has been found superior to the negative carbon in the 
electric light and to platinum in telegraphy. 

Professor Barnard, at Nashville, discovered another 
comet recently—the second of this year. 


























constellation Pegasus, right ascension 22 hours, 59 
minutes ; declination north 14 degrees, 24 minutes. It 
is small, but bright, and moving northwesterly. 

Secretary Windom received notice from the holders 
of $85,184,050 in five per cents, of their desire to have 
their bonds continned at 34 per cent. The Secretary 
thinks the +250,000,000 of registered bonds —the amount 
to which the option of continuance is limited—will all 
be in shortly. 

The total gold circulation of the United States, in- 










the present month. is estimated by the Director of the 






since 7th mo. Ist, 1879, of $234,000,000, of which +35,- 








banks, and *40.000 to the actual circulation. 





The report of the Registrar of the Board of Health |lated by France, in concert with the Bey, to secure the 
states that there were 380 deaths in this city last week,| better working of the administration of the Regency. 


















No. 422 Walnut Street. 







} a 94 cts. per gallon for home use. Powers upon the expediency of a common en; ¢ 
Flour.—The demand continues limited, but prices} between them to secure a prompt transfer of the ceded 
were steady. Sales of 2000 barrels, including Minne-| territory to Greece in order to prevent the Greek rey. 
sota extras, at $5.25 a $5 75 for medium to choice clear, | lutionary party from gaining ground. Py 
and at $6 a $6.25 for straight; Pennsylvania extra} The losses by the riots at Elizabethgrad, in which 
family at $5 a $5.20; western do. do. at $5.50 a $6,|the Jews suffered terribly, are officially given at $1. 
and patents at $6.50 a $7.75. Rye flour is steady at|300,000, and private estimates make them much 
$5.50 per barrel. General Loris Melikoff, Commandant of St. Peter. 
Grain.—Wheat was in better demand, and prices| burg; M. D’Abaza, Minister of Finance; Baron Ni 
were a fraction higher. Sales of 120,000 bushels No. 2| Minister of Public Instruction ; and M. Giers, Minister 
red, car lots, at +1.25 a $1.25}, and No. 2 red in elevator| of Foreign Affairs, all tendered their resignations tothe 
at $1.23 a $1.23. Rye is worth $1.06 a 108 for Penn-|emperor on the 12th inst. The emperor has accepted 
sylvania. Corn is scarce, and local lots are higher ;| the resignation of General Loris Melikoff, and has ap 
sales of 12,000 bushels, including yellow and mixed, | pointed General Ignatieff to succeed him. The change 
track, at 63 a 63} cts.; white, at 60 cta., and steamer at| creates great uneasiness in political circles. A 
60 a 61 cts. Oats are in small supply and steady de-| The Christian population of Koritscha, Macedonia, 
mand at full prices; sales of 8000 bushels, including |has risen against the Turks on account of heavy taza = 
white, at 52 a 55 cts., and rejected and mixed at 51} a|tion and abuses by the authorities. Some fighting has 
53 cts. taken place, and a number of persons were killed. The 
Hay and Straw Market.—For the week ending 5th | Christians were victorious. 
mo. 14th, 1881.—Loads of hay, 320 ; loads of straw, 80.| The English and Italian press express much dissatis 
Average price during the week—Prime timothy, #1.50/ faction with the French occupancy of certain places in 
to $1.60 per 100 pounds; mixed, $1.35 to $1.45 per 100/Tunis, as well as with the textof the treaty. Itis 
pounds; straw, $1.25 to $1.35 per 100 Ibs, ble that the opposition of the Porte may lead into diff- all 
Wool.—There is no improvement to record in the|culty between Turkey and France. int 
the 16th instant, the Vice President announced that/market, and with liberal stocks for this period of the th 
Senators Conkling and Platt, of New York, had re-|year, and free sellers, prices continue to favor buyers. WANTED, ral 
Their letter of resignation, | Among the sales were*-Ohio x, 39 a 40 cts; do. fine,|In Moorestown Academy, a competent female teacher, wi 
addressed to Governor Cornell, has been published, in 35 a 38} cts.; delaine do., fine, 43 a 44 cts. ; unwashed |to enter upon her duties at the commencement of the ‘ 
autumn term in the Ninth month next. One who has in 
Oils.— Bleached sperm, $1.05 ; do. whale, 54 a 58 cts.;| received Normal School training preferred. ph 
Application may be made to ret 
Seeds.—Cloverseed is quiet, but there is less offering. Esther Roberts, Fellowship P. 0O., Bartlegis in 
Sales of 500 bushels new Western at 74 cts.; old is dull J. ot] 
The |and nominal. Timothy seed is in fair demand, and Mary W. Stokes, Moorestown P.O., “ * of 
latter nomination has not yet been acted upon by the |sells at $3.10 a $3.15. Flaxseed is nominal at $1.25 a ee 
FRIENDS’ ASYLUM FOR THE INSANE, we 
Beef cattle were in fair demand, but prices were a| Near Frankford, (Twenty-third Ward,) ae pre 
The Postmaster General has ordered a discontinuance | fraction lower: 3200 head arrived and sold at the dif-| Physician and Superintendent—Joun C. Hat, tio 
ferent yards at 5} a 7 cts. per lb., as to condition. Applications for the Admission of Patients be an 
Sheep were in steady demand but prices were rather | made to the Superintendent, or to any of the of 
lower: 9500 head arrived and sold it the different} Managers. ° . bf 
yards at 4} a 6 cts., fur clipped, and lambs at $2.50 a bl 
$6 per head, according to quality. Marariep, at Friends’ Meeting-house, Concord, cin 
| Hogs were unchanged: 2500 head sold at the different |3d mo. 16th, 1881, THomas MeLLon WessteR ani 
yards at 8a 9} cts. per pound as to quality. Emity Tuomas, both of Concord, Delaware Co., Pa. bes 
Foreicn.—London.—The friends of the Govern |) een BY 
claim that the Land bill will have a majority of 1100n| Dusp, at his residence in Centre, Guilford Co, N.C, 
its second reading in the House of Commons. It is|on the 9th day of 4th mo. 1880, Writ1am Hooker, Mi 
probable that the Government will next week propose |a member of Centre Meeting, aged 80 years, 9 months 
morning sittings on Third-days and Sixth-days, for the} and 16 days; and grandson of William Hockett, whe ges 
ourpose of expediting the measure. It is said the Min-| removed to that place from Pennsylvania, before the say 
istry will reject an amendment proposed by the Con- Revolutionary War. He acceptably filled the station: aw 
‘servatives for the compulsory purchase by the Land|of elder and overseer, and clerk of his Pre r ] 
° |Commission of the estate of any landlord requiring it,| Monthly, Quarterly and Yearly Meetings. He wass 
It is claimed |also for compensation of landlords, though it is likely | faithful laborer in his day and generation for the caus He 
the House of Lords will insert them. Regarding the|of the Lord; being firm and unwavering in his the 
reduction of the scale of compensation for disturbances, | mony for the truth as he found it in Jesus Christ, ii chi 
it is believed there will be a compromise. only hope. In the prospeci of death, he felt anc 
Glaisher, Chairman of the Executive Committee of|in his way, but all was peace and joy before him. oth 
It is in the|the Palestine Exploration Fund, announces the dis-|frequently said that he saw beautiful pros 
covery by Lieut. Conder of the site of Kadesh, the| him, and that he had no fear of death, but was tho 
sacred city of the Hittites, at Tel-Veby, Mendeh, on|the Master’s call. As we beheld the calmness @ its 
the left bank of the Orontes. serenity in which he passed away, we could but bea 
The number of small pox patients treated at the|“ Mark the perfect man and behold the upright, ford insi 
Metropolitan Hospitals during the past two weeks was|end of that man is ce.” He was buried in bet 
1247, against 947 the previous fortnight. grave-yard, after a solemn funeral meeting in th 
In the Senate on the 13th inst., Premier Ferry an-| testimony was borne to the Truth held by the d e 
nounced that a Franco-Tunisian treaty was signed|through his long life; and that although he be pati 
yesterday. It assures to France the right to occupy | he yet speaks to his fellow-beings in and out of his 0 
: gold positions which the French military deem necessary | loved Society, in his works of love, charity and ri tion 
eluding bullion in the Treasury, at the beginning of |for the maintenance of order and the security of the| ness. the 
€ frontier and the coast. France guarantees the Bey , suddenly, on the 22d of Ist mo. 1881, at § tod 
Mint at $520,000,000, of which about #264,000,000 was |security of person, state and dynasty, and the mainten-|N. J., Aquita B. Lipprnco:t, M. D., in the 53rd : 
held as Treasury and National bank reserves, and |ance of actually existing treaties between the regency|of his age, a member of Salem Monthly Meeting ther 
$256,000,000 was in actual circulation. There has been |and European Powers, the Bey not to conclude any new | Friends. man 
a total gain of gold coin and bullion to the country |international convention without a previous understand-|_ ——, at his residence in Moorestown, 4th mo. 2 havi 
ing with France. The French diplomatic agents abroad | 1881, Coartes Hatnes, in the 81st year of his age One 
000,000 was added to the Treasury, $59,000,000 to the| will be jones ee the protection of Tunisian in-|member of Chester Monthly Meeting of Friends, N. Hee 
terests. nancial system unis wi a Ae = a on One NN a ANE 
; ra ie nena aes ths EL eee WILLIAM H. PILE, PRINTER, pow 


